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Abby Ben Adams—mnay her life be spared— 
Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared, 

For on her shirtwaist box, cross-legged, sate 
A vision writing on a little slate. 

Exceeding nervousness made Abby quake, 


But to the vision timidly she spake: 

“What writest thou?” The vision looked appalled 
At such presumption, and quite coldly drawled, 
“The names of our best people, who depart 

For watering-places sumptuous and smart.” 

“And am I in it?” asked Miss Abby. ‘“‘No,”’ 
The scornful vision answered. ‘‘ Yow’re poor—so—”’ 
‘OTs true,” said Abby, “I go where ’tis cheap, 

I can’t afford mountains or prices steep; 

But ere you go, pray jot this item down— 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 

The vision vanished, came again next night, 

And held his little slate up to the light, 

And lo! among the names deemed truly best, 

Our friend Miss Abby’s name led all the rest. 


—Carolyn Wells. 


Organizing on the Cape 


If a remarkable presentation of a great cause 
can guarantee success, the Cape Cod Branch of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston is already a 
going concern. As.a matter of fact, it is not, 
just yet, but is likely to be within a very short 
time. As narrated in our last issue, John T. 
Wood of West Harwich and Walter F. Nickerson 
of Eastham have been appointed agents of the 
Boston League on Cape Cod; and on March 10 
Mrs. Rockwell A. Coffin of Harwichport gave 
an address before the Harwichport Woman’s 
Club, which we wish we could reproduce in full, 
as a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
Animal Rescue League. Mrs. Coffin is one of 
the moving spirits in the organization of the 
proposed Branch, and the story she told the 
members of the Club comprised a complete his- 
tory of the work of the Boston League, beginning 
with its organization by Mrs. Huntington Smith 
in 1899 and continuing to the present day. She 
paid a beautiful tribute to the wonderful founder 
of the League, and in particular expounded the 
ideas which have governed the work of the 
League since its organization. It was long the 
dream of Mrs. Smith that a vigorous Branch 
should be established on Cape Cod. Describing 
conditions there Mrs. Coffin said in part: 

“First and foremost, we find the problem of the 
deserted cat. Here, the worst offenders are, we 
know, the summer visitors—some summer visi- 
tors—who, to quote Mrs. Smith, collect puppies 
and kittens for their children as they would 
pebbles and seashells, and on departure toss 
them aside as thoughtlessly. Another contribut- 
ing cause to this condition, however, we must not 
overlook. In all rural communities some cats 
are kept in barns or other out-buildings to de- 
stroy rats and mice. Unless thought is given to 
the humane disposal of large and frequent 
families of kittens, many of these grow up half 
wild. Some are chased into the woods by dogs 
and join an ever-increasing band. Others over- 
run our towns and villages. We hope that all 
enlightened persons will not only use hindsight 
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in helping mercifully to dispose of these poor 
creatures but will use foresight at the outset to 
reduce their numbers, for the life of a stray cat 
at best is precarious. Some prey upon our valu- 
able birds. Others spread disease in their 
pathway. 

‘“We have, as you see, begun our rescue work 
in a small way with two agents to cover the vast 
Cape area. Is it too much to hope that some 
day we shall have a fitting headquarters for our 
League in some central point on the Cape? 
That we shall have sufficient Receiving Stations 
and motor vehicles to transport animals from 
place to place? For it is safe to assume that this 
work, instead of decreasing, will grow and grow. 

‘‘Often I think of the League in Boston as the 
mother and grandmother of young leagues which 
have sprung up around her. Like most parents 
and grandparents, she is indulgent, helping her 
offspring in every possible way until they become 
self-supporting. Our Cape Cod Branch cannot 
indefinitely be the recipient of her bounty nor 
would we wish it to be. We take pride in our 
churches, our libraries, our schools, our hospitals; 
in our many institutions which minister to the 
moral, mental and physical needs of man. Then 
let us for the sake of our dumb friends have at 
least one institution in which we may take pride, 
and give it our moral, mental and financial 
support. 

“‘ How shall we raise our money? Our citizens, 
we know, are already occupied in collecting 
funds for many interests and charities. In order 
to make this new task as simple as possible we 
propose, before long, to ask you to join our Cape 
Cod Branch of the Animal Rescue League. Chil- 
dren may do so for twenty-five cents a year. 
We hope that many of them, and their elders, 
will soon give us their much needed support. 
Then some day next summer, when everyone is 
here, we plan to have a Tag Day. I take you 
thus early into our confidence so in case anyone 
else mentions Tag Day for any other cause 
(except Annual Poppy Day for the benefit of the 
disabled Veterans) you will say that is reserved 
for our dumb animals; in every town throughout 
the length and breadth of the Cape, one glorious 
day when we are to put our organization on its 
feet,—on all its four feet. 
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“Tn her last report, written shortly before her 
death, Mrs. Smith said: ‘The years pass on; the 
work does not lessen; the work increases. Whose 
fault is it? Have you kept female dogs and cats 
and let them multiply, and have you given them 
away to irresponsible, careless women and chil- 
dren, never giving a thought to their future wel- 
fare, and have you sold your old horses to make 
room for automobiles? Have you turned away 
from your doors homeless, starving animals in- 
stead of reporting them to a humane society, or 
have you passed horses that were evidently unfit 
for work, without giving them a second glance? 

““* Are your hearts too hard to listen 
To a starving kitten’s cries, 
Or blind to the patient pleading 
Of a dog’s pathetic eyes?’ 

“The Animal Rescue League was organized 
out of pity for these neglected ones and must 
exist until the world grows more kind, more civi- 
lized. ‘He who is not actively kind is cruel.’”’ 

“Dear woman! In the latter part of her life, 
combating fatal illness to go on laboring day by 
day, bringing relief to countless thousands of 
suffering creatures; I wish she might have known, 
I believe she does know, that her dream of an 
Animal Rescue League on Cape Cod, at last, is 
coming true.” 


Run-of-Mine Stuff 

Here is a little “‘run-of-mine”’ stuff from one of 
our agents on the Cape, not especially note- 
worthy, but simply showing what is going on 
every day for the welfare of animals under the 
auspices of our agents: “ Yesterday and today I 
have had nineteen calls, with two cases of a 
rather peculiar nature. The case of at 
Marston Mills: One heifer and two pigs actually 
starving to death. As he seems a decent fellow, 
and as it is so near spring, rather than destroy 
these animals I obtained hay and grain and had 
the quarters fixed up comfortably, and I got a 
good Samaritan who is going to keep an eye on 
him until I get back next week. I had another 
case of a dog being shot in the head by Derick 
and Chase boys in Dennisport. I found these 
two boys were in the possession of five guns, from 
a 22 rifle to a 16-gauge shotgun. I have taken 
the guns away from them. The dog is fixed up 
and doing nicely, and the boys placed in charge 


of the truant officer for the present.’’—Agent 
John T. Wood. 


Rescue League on the Air 


The Animal Rescue League feels particularly 
grateful toward not only the newspapers of Bos- 
ton but to the managers of the various radio 
stations, all of whom have generously tendered 
us “time on the air” in which to set forth the 
general character of the work, and to indicate 
how we may best serve the public. On Thurs- 
day, January 29, the Managing Director broad- 
cast an address over WEEI, especially describing 
the tag system, which is being so rapidly adopted 
by Massachusetts municipalities; and it was a 
great surprise to be flooded thereafter with mes- 
sages and correspondence expressing appreciation 
of the work of the League and volunteering aid. 
We trust that from time to time, when something 
worth saying develops, we shall be able again to 
greet our friends over the radio. 


Our Humane Week Work 


The work of the Animal Rescue League for 
Humane Week was the heaviest for years. In- 
deed, it was quite a clerical task merely to keep 
the record of the amount of literature sent out, 
to say nothing of making up the packages, mail- 
ing them, ete. The total number of pieces of 
literature distributed was 54,245, besides 313 
humane posters, which were hung largely in 
police stations, public schools, and some went to 
other humane societies and to such friends of the 
League as Minnie Maddern Fiske, George Arliss, 
Mayor Curley, Warner Brothers Studio, ete. 
Our Branches and Receiving Stations took care 
of 8,000 leaflets and 35 posters. Five hundred 
each went to about 75 public schools, in this 
State and in other States; some Camp Fire Girls 
were glad to have a good-sized package to dis- 
tribute. This is by no means a complete list of 
what went forth from our shipping room to help 
advance the cause during Humane Week, and 
Miss Starbuck, under whose able management 
this work was conducted, would be glad at all 
times to fill orders for literature, and to get in 
touch with teachers far and near. Miss Phillips 
gave a lantern-slide talk to over 600 children at 
the Daniels School in Malden. 
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; Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE of Boston, Massachusetts: 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of..... estas dollars, and the real 
estate situated at No.......... Street, in the city (or town) of.......... 


Dogs on the Leash 


“‘T hate to see a dog ona leash. If I couldn’t 
let a dog run free, I wouldn’t have one.’”’ We 
often hear this remark, and it speaks well for the 
animal love which so many of us possess. Never- 
theless, there is much to be said in behalf of the 
dog on the leash; the more, because in this ma- 
chine age it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
give dogs their proper airing with safety to them- 
selves. Let us even take the leash situation at 
its worst: the case of a dog which never is allowed 
torun. That should be, of course, a house dog; 
the smaller type of pet which does not, like the 
Setter, the Dohermann Pinscher, or other types of 


large dogs, depend upon free roaming to keep 
him in good health. 

First, we must say emphatically that the dog 
on the leash should wear a harness. It is some- 
times necessary to slip the leash onto the collar 
before the harness is bought, but every leashed 
dog should be provided with a well-fitting har- 
ness, so that the pull comes on the shoulders and 
not chokingly on his neck. Some dogs know no 
other life than that of the harness, and while we 
admit that it is preferable to keep dogs under 
such conditions that they may run freely, the dog 
with an intelligent master or mistress who is 
taken out only in harness is not necessarily to be 
pitied. At least, his master thinks enough of 
him to protect him from the dangers of the 
street, and that shows a solicitude for him that 
should not be overlooked. 

The writer has just lost by disease and old age. 
a beautiful English Chow which for eight years 
never was taken out except in harness. He was 
as happy a dog as ever lived, and, needless to say, 
he never was struck by an automobile. Some 
weeks ago the Managing Director of the League 
ordered a check-up of dogs brought to the League 
that had been struck by automobiles, and the 
number was thirty-nine in three weeks, an aver- 
age of a little more than two dogs a day for every 
working day. 


Alley Cats and Dogs 


It may seem odd to some of our friends that the 
Animal Rescue League participates in the alley 
cat shows and the mutt shows, of which the news- 
papers print such interesting stories. Denison 
House, at 97 Tyler Street, Cambridge, had their 
annual cat show a few days ago, and Miss Mar- 
garet C. Starbuck of the Animal Rescue League 
acted as one of the judges. One of the results of 
the show was an arrangement that the youngsters 
who exhibited their pets should visit the Animal 
Rescue League in a body and learn something 
regarding the proper care of pet animals. These 
shows, when conducted under proper auspices, 
are of great educational value. The dogs and 
cats exhibited are not all strays, are not gathered 
in for the moment and turned loose, they are, for 
the most part, owned by their exhibitors; and if 
certain strays figure in the procession, it is with 
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the understanding that they shall be turned over 
to the Animal Rescue League at the close. It is 
a good sign when a boy or girl starts keeping 
pets, for then begins the cultivation of a love for 
animals which is destined to last through life. 

In fact, we recollect, although we cannot 
identify it, some kind of a statistical showing 
that of the persons in our prisons the great ma- 
jority of them never had animal pets, and that 
the prisoners who had had them when they were 
free were of a better type than the others. Gov- 
ernor Percival P. Baxter of Maine, it will be 
remembered, introduced a dog as a pet and com- 
panion in one of the Maine prisons, with gratify- 
ing results; and the Animal Rescue League is 
sometimes called upon to help care for pets of 
persons who have been arrested and taken to jail. 
The dog and the cat develop a quality of charac- 
ter in the young people who love them which 
makes for the finest morality. 


Dog Catchers and Pounds 

We congratulate Dog Catcher Louis A. 
Nichols of Woburn that the Mayor and the City 
Council have been able to raise his salary and re- 
tain his services. Weare not ardent admirers of 
dog pounds and dog catchers as a rule, but Mr. 
Nichols has made a record of kindness to animals 
in the pursuance of his duties that caused the 
whole town to rise up and demand his retention 
when he tried to resign because of scanty pay. 
Dog Catcher Nichols takes proper care of the 
unfortunates who come his way and is rendering 
a real service to his community by his intelligent 
work. 

The question of dog pounds and dog catchers 
is one demanding the attention of all animal 
lovers. ‘Too often the dog catcher is a political 
appointee who cares for nothing but his fees, and 
it is an open secret that the medical laboratories 
may easily be recruited from the stray animals 
turned into some of the city or town pounds. 
The police, of course, dislike to catch and shoot 
dogs, and throughout much of Metropolitan 
Boston the Animal Rescue League relieves them 
of much of this unpleasant duty. 

We wish a survey of the conditions under 
which stray animals are impounded could be 
made throughout the State. It might result in 


the organization of more Animal Rescue Leagues 
or humane societies which would prove as good a 
thing for the municipalities as for the animals. 
We intend in the future to pursue this subject 
further, for it presents many important angles. 


Diseased Squirrels Not Wanted 


Superintendent William H. Long of the Boston 
Park Department and the Animal Rescue League 
long have felt that drastic measures should be 
taken to rid the Common and the Old Granary 
Burying Ground of mangy squirrels. That 
work is now being done by us, through the use of 
humane traps. In one group of forty squirrels 
observed by one of our agents, practically all 
were diseased. The Common is a favorite resort 
for the airing of dogs, and the type of mange 
with which the squirrels are affected is very con- 
tagious. Elimination of this disease will be diffi- 
cult, but it will be reduced to a minimum when 
none but healthy squirrels remain, and the dan- 
ger of infection of dogs and cats crossing the 
Common and like open spaces will be materially 
lessened. Incidentally, we wish something could 
be done to limit the number of pigeons on the 
Common—but that is another story. 


Boston and Her Dog Tags 


Boston has begun the issuing of her dog 
license tags, and as we go to press some 3000 
tags have been issued through the nineteen 
police stations authorized to license dogs. The 
license number on the tag is preceded by a letter 
which indicates the number of the station. The 
letters mean as follows: 

A-1, B-2, C-3, D-4, E-5, F-6, G-7, H-8, 1-9, 
J-10, K-11, L-12, M-13, N-14, P-15, R-16, 8-17, 
T-18, V-19. 

This means, for example, that should a dog 
bearing on his tag D-124 be picked up, the dog 
was licensed from Police Station 4, to which 
application should be made for the identification 
of the owner of the dog through the license 
number. 

On the suggestion of the Managing Director 
of the League, the city of Newton has adopted 
the tag system and is issuing a very neat little 
metal piece with each license. 
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Alice N. Lincoln Medals 


Awarded by the Animal Rescue League at the Public 
Meeting, February 3, 1931, for deeds of kind- 
ness to animals during 1930 
Wiuuram MULuiken, Jr., Waltham Street, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

The brave deed performed by William oc- 
curred at a fire in the early spring of 1930, which 
almost destroyed his home, and nearly caused the 
death of the family. The fire started on the 
first floor and made such headway before waking 
the family that they had great difficulty in find- 
ing their way through the smoke. William 
guided his mother and sister through the smoked- 
filled building, then ran back through a rear en- 
trance to the cellar and rescued his dog, then 
rang in the alarm. His coolness and clear- 
headedness in a grave emergency certainly en- 
titles William to a. medal. 


Tuomas Ames, 29 Belmont Street, Wollaston, 
Mass. 


Mrs. G. W. Baxter of Wollaston was going to 
her home, one night about eight, when she heard 
a noise which she decided was a dog in distress in 
some place off the road. Thomas came along, 
on his way to the movies, and she called on him 
for assistance. They found a dog had broken 
through the thin ice and was caught so that only 
his head was out of the water. They tried to 
place boards so the animal could get out, but 
finally Thomas had to wade into the water to 
rescue the dog. Thomas then went to the 
movies and had an announcement made from the 


stage, telling about the rescue and advertising the 
dog as lost. 


NorMAN Irwin, 19 Ridge Street, Winchester, 
Mass. (11 years old). 


Norman had a pet cow that he had trained to 
come at his call, and for two years he took entire 
charge of the cow, milking her and looking out 
for her comfort in every way. One day last 
November the barn got on fire, and naturally Nor- 
man’s first thought was for the safety of his cow. 
He got into the barn, and got the cow almost to 
the entrance, when they both were overcome by 
the smoke. Norman’s mother, knowing full 
well that her little son had gone to the rescue of 
his pet, hurried to the barn and was just in time 
to drag Norman into the air and to safety, but 
the cow perished in the flames. Norman was ill 
for some time from the effects of the smoke. He 
has several dogs and cats to love and care for, but 
he misses his cow very much. 


Joun Lenan, 9 Morris Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 


Driven by a dog to a sewer cover, a kitten fell 
into the murky water. One of the first friends 
this kitten had made when she arrived in the 
neighborhood of John Lehan’s home, some weeks 
previous to this incident, was John. While the © 
wretched little creature was struggling for life in 
the water John took off the cover of the sewer 
and lowered himself into the water, and finally 
succeeded in rescuing the kitten. 


MEDALS FOR DOGS FOR DEEDS OF BRAVERY 
- DURING 19380 


“Danger,” the St. Bernard dog belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. Urpin of South Lincoln, did his 
best to save George and Ernest Urpin from 
drowning. They had gone on the river to skate, 
but the slushy ice broke under them. The dog, 
sensing their danger, rushed into the icy water, 
and tried to pull the lads out, but, weakened by 
the weight of the boys and the ice-cold water, 
lost his hold shortly before the father of the boys 
and the police and firemen arrived. After 
‘Danger’ had been dragged out of the water the 
police had to hold him to prevent him from 
plunging in again. 
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“Babe,” the bulldog saved his mistress, Miss 
Anna C. Kelley, from a hold-up. He routed two 
armed and masked robbers in a store on Newbury 
Street. The bulldog might have secured a 
memento for Miss Kelley if his leash had not 
caught under one of the stoves in the store, but 
his ferocious aspect was enough to frighten the 
robbers, who beat a hasty retreat, to the tune of 
angry growls from ‘‘ Babe.”’ 


“Brior,”’ the Irish Terrier, belonging to Miss 
Margaret Starkey of North Revere, was the first 
to scent danger when a fire occurred in her home. 
Scenting the smoke when the flames broke out in 
the rear of the house, the dog began to bark 
furiously and aroused Miss Starkey. Upon in- 
vestigating the cause of her dog’s excitement, 
Miss Starkey discovered the fire, and rang in an 
‘alarm. Seeing that the fire was spreading, Miss 
Starkey aroused the family next door, but the 
blaze was checked before reaching their home. 
(At one time this dog was stolen and was gone 
seven months. He was returned to his owner, 
January 20.) 


“Toodles,”’ a Fox Terrier belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. McLaughlin of 6 Linden Street, Dorchester, 
saved the lives of the family one night. Mr. 
McLaughlin heard the little creature wandering 
about restlessly, but paid no attention, until the 
dog pulled at his bed clothes. Then, knowing 
something must be wrong, he got up, and found 
that his house was on fire. The dog then ran to 
the other part of the house, and jumped up on the 
children’s bed, and aroused them. After the fire 
had been extinguished by the firemen, the father 
and mother found ‘‘Toodles”’ huddled close to 
one of the children on the door-steps of a neigh- 
bor’s house. 


No Dogless Home for Me 


I’d never be without a dog, 
If I could have my way; 

A dog to guard my sleep at night, 
Companion me by day; 

What if he costs me quite a sum, 
Is something of a care, 


“I 


Leaves muddy traces of his feet, 
And scatters dust and hair 

Upon the floor and furniture, 
His love and loyalty 

Outbalance many, many times 
The debt he owes to me! 


The look in his dear trusting eyes, 
The moist, soft caress 

Of his warm tongue upon my hand, 
The eager joyousness 

With which he welcomes my return, 
However brief my stay 

Away from home—do not all these 
His cost and care repay? 

And home, I fear, would not be home 
In fullest sense to me 

Were not some faithful Fido housed 
Beneath my own roof-tree. 

—Louella C. Poole. 


BEN HUR IS REALLY A GREAT DOG 


Of the thousands of dogs that come to the 
Animal Rescue League, an occasional one stands 
out for one reason or another. ‘‘ Ben Hur” must 
be placed in the outstanding class. First of all, 
he was a “big”? dog, weighing over 150 pounds 
when he first came to the League, and at his last 
visit he was still larger. 
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BEN HUR’S LATEST HOME 


He has a rather interesting history in that a 
man purchased him when a puppy, admiring him 
as a wonderful Great Dane pup, which he was. 
As time went on ‘‘Ben Hur” lived up to the 
‘“‘oreat”’ in his name and became ‘“‘great’’ in size, 
so much so that his master found it necessary 
either to remove the dog or to remove his family 
to larger quarters. 

The owner very reluctantly brought ‘Ben 
Hur” to the League one afternoon, asking us to 
find him a home in keeping with his size. This 
we set about to do. The newspapers very kindly 
wrote stories telling of his qualifications and show- 
ing him to advantage in their pictures. Applica- 
tions for him poured in by letter, telephone, tele- 
gram, and, of course, many called in person. 
Actually hundreds of people came in to see him. 

Most of the persons offering “‘Ben”’ a home 
had a place no larger than his previous master 
owned. We wanted a real home for a big dog. 
Two or three persons took him home, only to find 
it necessary to bring him back due to family 
objections. Eventually a physician placed him 
on his estate, where he had the company of several 
goats and the caretaker’s family. He was very 
happy there and thrived, but after fifteen months 
time this physician decided that if another home 
could be found for him he would be willing to 
part with him, but maintaining that rather than 
see him destroyed he would keep him, his only 
objection being his size and appetite in propor- 
tion. 

Once again the newspapers came to his rescue 
and the public responded with numerous offers of 
a home, with the ultimate result that ‘‘Ben Hur” 
now is in his right atmosphere, as the above pic- 
tures portray. He is on a farm in New Hamp- 


shire where he may guard the kitchen door or 
join the children and his Great Dane mate in 
their play about the countryside. 

There is a valuable lesson for us to learn from 
this wonderful dog’s experience and that is: be 
sure you know what kind of a dog you have a 
home for before you purchase one; for you can 
readily see that a cute puppy may grow into 
too big a dog, and thus the pet that appeared so 
highly desirable brings to you disappointment. 
Just remember these few lines when you go to 
buy a dog, and pass the sense of it on to your 
friends who think of purchasing a dog. 


Fiddle’s Birthday Party 

“Every dog has his day’”’—and every cat her 
afternoon, so runs an old adage; but I venture to 
say that not every cat has a thirteenth birthday, 
and a party to celebrate it at that! But our 
dear old furry, purry friend, Fiddle the Mouser, 
celebrated his on the 5th day of March, ‘‘and 
thereby hangs a tale’’—or should it be written 
“tail”? As I watched this venerable beastie 
just now romping about the room in a mad frolic 
with his catnip mouse, with all the grace and 
agility of a young kitten, it seemed difficult to 
realize that it was just thirteen years ago this 
month that his dainty little mother, Mopsa, 
proudly introduced us to her little family, newly 
arrived in our basement; but figures never lie, 
they say, and there is an old Farmers’ Almanac 
here in the house to prove the fact, where, in the 
copy for 1918, we jotted down on the margin, 
against that date, the arrival of this addition to 
our household. 

The years certainly have dealt kindly with 
Fiddle, whose eyes are still keen and bright as 
ever, and whose silky tiger coat is yet soft and 
luxuriant. 

Yes, we certainly must celebrate the dear 
fellow’s birthday we said, and what an opportune 
time it would be to give a little dinner—en famille 
—to some lonely and detached friends rooming 
in lodgings and eating in restaurants, to whom a 
little fun and frolic and a good piece of roast pork 
might prove quite acceptable. 

Needless to say, every invitation was accepted, 
and it was a merry little group that sat down to 
table that night. We had turned off the electric 
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lights, but two tall brass candlesticks on the side- 
board and a pair of tall, smiling Cheshire cats on 
~ the table, with their flaming orange candles, af- 
forded plenty of light. These latter candle- 
holders were the admiration of all, so suggestive 
were they, with their long necks, of one of those 
funny illustrations by John Tenniel of “Alice in 

Wonderland.” I had the good luck to run across 
these odd candle-holders in London, some years 
ago, since which time they have decorated the 
mantel of our library, affording considerable 
amusement to all beholders. 

At each guest’s plate was placed some odd little 
china figurine in cat form, mostly of a grotesque 
character, and no two alike, and pussy willows 
added to the air of general festivity. One of my 
Christmas gifts this year was a beautiful door- 
stop in the form of a white Persian cat—a truly 
_ lovely creature with soulful green eyes and pink 
nose, whom I immediately christened Blanquette. 
“To what base uses we may come, Horatio!”’ 
Think of using this lovely creature as a door-stop! 
No, indeed! Mademoiselle Blanquette has had 
a place of honor, since she first entered our home, 
as one of our household gods, whose customary 
abode is in the library along with the Cheshire 
cats, but on the night of Fiddle’s party she gazed 
serenely on our guests as she sat, a small sphinx 
-couchant, on the table. 

. And how old Fiddle did enjoy that roast of 
pork, as did also our other pussy, the Adorable 
‘Linky Lanky, and Dickey Pickwick, our old 
hound dog. Dickey has always been a “delicate 
eater,” since I first brought him from the League, 
six years ago, and | was for a long time at my 
wits’ ends to know how to feed him till—as good 
luck would have it—I discovered his former 
owners, a fine German Jewish family, living some 
two miles from here. It seems they also found 
him peculiar in regard to his taste in eating. 
But a “balanced diet” of appetizing food, ever 
since he first came to live with us, has done 
wonders for friend Dick, who is now in the very 
pink of condition. And, by the way, Dick’s 
former owners and I have become the best of 
friends, and they are very happy to think their 
dog is settled in a good home, for it was with 
great reluctance that they were forced to part 
with him when he went to the League. 


All three beasties—the Happy Trio—have a 
keen liking for roast pork, and were allowed to 
have their fill of it on the night of the party—a 
queer taste surely, which may be due to the fact 
that they do not get it very often. When I told 
Dickey’s former owners of his depraved taste 
they were quite shocked, for never had he tasted 
the forbidden meat while domiciled beneath 
their roof—the naughty Gentile dog! But I 
must not forget the cake, with its thirteen 
candles surrounding the figure of a tiny cat with 
arched back and bristling moustachios, that 
came from far-away Japan to do honor to this 
occasion, serving as a centrepiece for this delec- 
table dainty. 

A catnip mouse, two cans of salmon, a can of 
shrimp and one of crabmeat, with a bottle of 
Kit-Kat, the famous cat tonic, were some of 
Fiddle’s gifts, along with some very appropriate 
cards that came by mail. 

There were a number of musical persons among 
our guests, and after dinner came much music 
and merry-making and a delightful evening 
generally, and at a rather late hour the group 
scattered, all saying, as they bade us good-night, 
that they had had one of the happiest, jolliest, 
and most delightful evenings they ever experi- 
enced. And I feel quite sure the Happy Trio 
echoed their sentiments, to judge from all ap- 
pearances and the fun and frolic they are having 
with Fiddle’s choicest gift—the catnip mouse!— 
Louella C. Poole. 


Thanks to the Cat Club 


We were greatly pleased to receive in February 
a note from Mrs. Virginia R. Cobb, Secretary of 
the Boston Cat Club, informing us that at the 
last meeting of the Cat Club the members voted 
to hold its next Annual Cat Show for the benefit 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. It may 
be needless to say that we accepted this generous 
offer with the greatest alacrity and pleasure, and 
that we bespeak for the Show, which will take 
place January, 1932, a royal patronage. We al- 
ways have conceived it to be part of the mission 
of the League to help improve the quality of 
animal pets, for it is very much to their interest 
that their owners should regard them as of suffi- 
cient value to warrant the best of care. 
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ONE OF THE NEW HUMANE TRAPS 


Better Trapping Conditions 


The accompanying photograph, provided by 
the American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, New York, shows a live skunk 
in the humane trap in which the animal was cap- 
tured, unhurt. Thisanimalis one of several that 
have been taken in the alive, unhurt type of trap, 
by Mr. W. E. Sanderson, the very practical and 
expert field representative of the American 
Humane Association. 

During the last few years, we have heard a 
great deal about traps and trapping, with es- 
pecial emphasis on the humane trap. There are 
two types of humane traps, one that kills the 
animal very quickly, another that takes the 
animal alive and unhurt. A killing type of trap 
eliminates all suffering and fright, but one is un- 
able to choose what animals will be killed by such 
a trap. Animals one may not wish to capture 
would be killed if they tripped such a trap, conse- 
quently the non-hurting type gives one the op- 
portunity to destroy only such animals as desired. 
It is a matter of conservation, good business, and 
humaneness to preserve wild life, and the “‘alive”’ 
type appears to be nearest the solution of the 
problem of capturing many wild or predatory 
animals, 


Birnsudhssbonde dpa crt 210 sorbet isnt 


Photo by courtesy of the American Humane Assn. 


Abandoned Pets 


It seems impossible, after the hundreds of 
pages of space that newspapers devote annually 
to the subject, that household pets should be 
abandoned, or turned loose in out-of-the-way 
spots to forage for themselves and gradually 
revert to their wild state. 

Yet the authorities of seashore towns annually 
gather up hundreds of stray dogs and cats left 
by summer visitors. 
abandoned cat with five kittens in a woods in 
Norwood brings the subject nearer home. 

Cats and kittens do not die when thrown upon 
their own resources. The maternal instinct of 
the cat will cause it to seek shelter in spots pro- 
tected enough to guarantee the survival of its 
litter, but it still has to face the problem of feeding 
its family. It is forced to forage on birds, squir- 
rels, and other small animals, as well as chickens, 
large and small. It becomes a menace to the 
community in its depredations, and later more so, 
as it reverts to the wild state, and will attack if 
cornered, or in protection of its young. 

—Anonymous. 


I am well aware that there are a number of 
people who feel that too much is made of pets. 


The finding this week of an 


OUR 
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It isn’t because they themselves are hard-hearted 
—at least I won’t let myself think that—but be- 
cause other people had acted in a silly manner 
towards their pets. You can overdo a lot of 
nice things, such as coddling a dumb beast. It 
really isn’t a bad failing and, for my own part, it 
doesn’t get on my nerves in the least. However, 
it does sort of hurt the cause of kindness to ani- 
mals when some people make a fetish of waiting 
upon a dog which had much rather be allowed to 
enjoy a rough and tumble existence consistent 
- with an appreciative and thoughtful ownership. 

It strikes me then that whether one is a dog 
lover or not one will protest at what seems to be 
a growing practice. It is the getting rid of a cat 
or dog by driving way out in the country and 
shoving the animal out of the car in some fairly 
remote spot, there to shift for itself. Reports 
are continually coming in to the newspaper offices 
and the police that dogs and cats and kittens 
have been dropped, roughly sometimes, from 
automobiles. Clearly these former pets were no 
longer desired. 

One man states that instead of leaving a cat or 
dog behind at a summer home the heartless owner 
drops it out of his car. This same writer con- 
tends that a lot of miserable beasts are thus cru- 
elly abused. He says that a fine German police 
dog was pitched from a car on the lawn of a 
family whose members observed the affair. They 
took the dog in, found him getting old but de- 
cidedly a desirable acquisition to their family 
circle. One day a woman of their acquaintance 
drove some distance to make a call. She recog- 
nized the dog as having formerly been owned by 
a family in her city. She was able to throw light 
on the dog’s treatment and said it had been gotten 
rid of because the woman of the house bought a 
tiny lap dog and the little fellow was jealous of 
the older one. Consequently the big animal had 
to be thrown from a car miles from home. 

“You'll have to get rid of it, won’t you?” the 
visitor asked. 

“No,” chorused the new owners, “ we’re going 
to keep him and you can’t buy him for any 
price.” 

It was a lucky break for this particular dog, 
but think of the number who are left to an 
unhappy fate.—Newton Graphic, October 1, 1930. 


First Lady Visits the League 


One of the pleasantest events occurring at 
headquarters since the New Year opened was 
the visit there, on February 26, of Mrs. Joseph B. 
Ely, wife of the Governor of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Ely is glad to enroll herself as one of the 
thousands of women who are fond of animals and 
are eager to do all in their power to promote their 
welfare. She was escorted through the head- 
quarters by the Managing Director, and every 
phase of the League’s undertakings was explained. 
The First Lady plainly manifested her keen in- 
terest in all she saw and heard, and she even 
posed for the series of pictures which the enter- 
prising newspaper photographers requested of 
her; one of them representing Doctors Young and 
Emmerson in the Clinic treating a little sick 
Cocker Spaniel. Following the visitation Mrs. 
J. M. B. Churchill and Miss Mildred Bradley 
poured at a petite luncheon, which really devel- 
oped into one of the most informal and delightful 
of chats about animals. 


Tender Lines from Our Friends 
HARTFORD, Conn., Dec. 22, 1930. 
Your good letter received, but I am growing 
too blind to do much writing. I think of you so 
often. Boston seems farther away now than 
Heaven, since dear Mrs. Smith went home. 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20, 1930. 

A year ago my little girl, Mary Stewart, 
joined your Rescue League after I had taken her 
through it, and I think the enclosed donation for 
her yearly membership may interest you. The 
dollar has been saved from a weekly allowance of 
twenty-five cents. Each week two cents of this 
is put aside for the prisoners’ children, and ten 
cents devoted to the Animal Rescue work. You 
probably do not remember me, but I do you, and 
the delightful talk you gave us about Mrs. 
Smith. I am also enclosing Buttons’ yearly 
donation. He sneaks away all his mistress’ 
stray pennies, and I find he sends them all over 
the earth to help St. Francis’ little brothers and 
sisters.—M. H. H. 
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LEAGUE WORK FOR THE 


FIRST QUARTER 


During the first three months of 1931 the 
League received: 


USAT Se ee es hits ene ee 9,526 
UB ay tld ee ge ce ee Aas 3,744 
HODses 4), fee to a ee 146 
Simnaler animales 2.4 1a. 97 

135,513 


Of these the number of animals received during 
the same period at the Branches and Receiving 
Stations was as follows: 


BRANCH WORK 


MISS MARGARET C. STARBUCK 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street 360 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

ACAI DTIO GE, & nla Peet ae Ren ee Se ee 200 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue. . 341 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Nor- 

LIAN DOD StUTORt tec ieee cae oe 422 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street... :.. 343 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

Direct tenia | vb boca eee we anes 1,587 
Pineakidss, Dedhiins F350... ene. ee 107 
IMIGOTE I root ahs fete ice opt fi Mats 38 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street............. 561 
Dorchester—South Boston Branch...... 94 

4,053 


Visitors to the League 

Men, women and children continually come 
and go through the doors of the Animal Rescue 
League headquarters, at 51 Carver Street, and a 
few weeks ago it occurred to us to check up and 
see how many persons came to see us between the 
hours of 10 and 5 for the six working days of one 
week. The figures were a bit startling, when one 
considers that the visitors consisted chiefly of 
persons bringing animals to the League, coming 
to claim them or to obtain new pets, or seeking 
the aid of the clinic for sick, and injured dogs and 
cats. Here are the figures: 


Monday... 02 ie. ¢. 1 oe 225 
Tuesday... . ).... 500-2 ape 258 
Wednesday... .%... 7) ./.3 ee 153 
Thursday. «s ¥ 2... 620s 188 
Friday... 0.120405 wes nn 184 
Saturday... 05... .......)ce ee 336 

1,344 


The League is not open to the public on Sun- 
days or holidays except for the reception of 
animals. The foregoing figures do not include 
Sunday. We may add that the 32 persons who™ 
came to us on Sunday of this particular week 
made a total of 1,376. Naturally Saturday is 
the heaviest visiting day, because more persons 
have leisure on that day; and we are inclined to 
think that the relatively heavy visits of Monday 
and Tuesday are due to the search for animals 
which may have been lost on Sunday. More 
than 200 a day is a pretty good visitation record; 
and the number increases steadily. 


Some of Our Cases — 


On complaint, from Dorchester a woman re- 
ported that an injured skunk was in her back 
yard. Rescued and put to death, . 

Our attention was called to the plight of a 
skunk which, after coming out of a. brook, at- — 
tempted to cross the railroad tracks, and as the 
rails were very frosty, the skunk’s feet froze to 
the rail. Rescued it a few moments before a 
train was due. 

Rescued a dog from drowning under Dover 
Street bridge that was unable to free himself, as 
he was caught between two large rocks. The 
tide was coming in, and had we not rescued him 
he would have been drowned. 

In the market district a cat was wedged be- 
tween two partitions of a building; with the aid 
of along pole and a noose extricated the eat, which 
was in a starved condition. 

Rescued a dog from the North End that was 
left in a vacant store. The poor creature was in 
a sadly neglected condition, very emaciated. 

On complaint, found a very sick dog in Somer- 
ville belonging to a family that were doing noth- 
ing for him. Chances for recovery were so slight 
that we were obliged to end his suffering. 
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FIRST QUARTER IN THE 
CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG IN CHARGE 


Our Clinic is blessed with all sorts of animals as 
patients, but seldom do we have chickens as 
surgical subjects. During March, we had a 
white leghorn hen in for a surgical operation in 
the crop, as she had been eating a great deal of 
dry grass and hay which had become impacted in 
the crop, necessitating surgical removal. A few 
hours after the operation was performed, she sat 
in a cage alongside of cat patients and was duet- 
ing away as if in her natural habitat. 


Handling Injured Dogs 


It is not uncommon for some kind-hearted 
person to attempt to pick up an injured dog, 
many times the victim of a hit-and-run driver, 
with the result that in the person’s excitement, 
or due to his lack of knowledge as to just how to 
handle the animal, he increases its suffering, and 
in self-defense the dog bites. 

Be very careful when you go to pick up or 
move an injured dog that you do not increase his 
suffering. Many times these dogs are badly ex- 
cited and do not understand the good intentions 
of the persons trying to aid them. If possible, 
secure a blanket and drop it over the animal, 
then you can quite safely tuck it about his body 
and carefully and safely pick up and transport 
him to the nearest place of aid. 

Do not make the mistake of manipulating in- 
jured limbs “‘to see what ails them,” for if the 
bone be fractured or a joint dislocated, very 
likely the dog’s reaction will be to snap or bite. 
Take it for granted that any limb the dog is not 
stepping on has a fracture. Let your veteri- 
narian handle and dress this fracture. 


Handling Dogs in Fits 
These poor creatures closely resemble the in- 
jured dog in that they are terribly excited and do 
not understand what is transpiring, and often 
have no control of themselves. They tear 


frantically about in a state of high nervous ten- 
sion, not wishing to attack anyone violently, but 
should you happen to be in their way they simply 
run into you and possibly scratch or bite you in 
their frenzy. 

Once again the blanket will be found useful in 
handling these dogs. Drop it over them, pick 
them up and carry them to a dark, quiet room 
and there permit them to quiet down. Handle 
them as little as possible and do not make a dis- 
turbance around them. Do not under any con- 
sideration attempt to give them medicines orally, 
that is, give no oils, salt, pills, fluid, ete., until 
such time as the dog has passed through the 
stage of excitement, for during this stage there 
is great danger of the animal’s being unable to 
swallow the medicines, with the result that it 
simply runs down or is drawn into the lungs with 
the inspired air. Of course, this is liable to re- 
sult. in pneumonia and the death of the animal. 


Around the State with Archie 


Our celebrated Archie MacDonald is still going 
strong. Here are a few of his experiences: 

On complaint, found a cow on a farm in Frank- 
lin standing on three legs because one of the right 
legs was so badly infected that the hoof was 
about to drop off. Killed this cow where she 
was in the barn. 

On complaint, found a dog tied by a chain to 
some bushes in the woods at Westwood, in a 
terribly emaciated condition. Killed this dog 
where she was. ‘There was no name on the collar, 
so was unable to locate the owner, but if I had I 
would certainly have prosecuted him. 

Horse being used on a farm in Topsfield; black 
gelding, 12 years old, 1100 pounds, thin, lame in 
the right foreleg from an injury to the shoulder, 
which had become very much enlarged from a 
leaky cartilage in the joint. Killed him. 

Black gelding, 18 years old, 1200 pounds, thin, 
enlarged knee joint on the off foreleg, causing 
him to be very lame. Was being used by an 
Kast Boston Expressman. 

Roan gelding, 24 years old, 900 pounds, thin, 
lame from an injury to the stifle} joint on the 
left hind leg, being used in a junk wagon in 
Cambridge. 
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BUFFIE DODGE FINDS A FRIEND 


LETTERS 


BUFFIE AS HE IS TODAY 


Four years ago this October, we found a dirty, 
hungry little kitten crouched in the corner of a 
store doorway, crying and cold. 

We took it home. It was full of fleas; its little 
paws were all stuck together with tar so that it 
could not move its paws and, from all ap- 
pearances, its coat of fur seemed to be a dark 
grey. 

We fed the kitten and kept it all night. In the 
morning we put him in the wash bowl and gave 
him a thorough bath, after cutting all the tar 
from his little feet. To our surprise, he was not 
grey at all, but a perfect little powder puff—snow 
white, with a dart of reddish color on his ears, 
in the center of his back, and his whole tail is 
that color. 

We did not know when we picked him up that 
he was white, neither did we know that he was an 
Angora cat, as his coat was in such bad condition. 

Attached is his picture as he is today, weighing 
about twelve pounds. 

His name is Buffie Dodge. 

—Dorchester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., April 30, 1930. 

I am very glad to report that the big cat taken 
from your institution on March 25, 1930, is in 
good health and seems to be very contented with 
his new lot. From the moment I got him home 
he seemed to adjust himself to his new surround- 
ings very quickly, became acquainted with the 
English bulldog, but has not been on too familiar 
terms with him and sort of keeps him at a proper 
distance. Occasionally he shows a little affection 
for the dog, but the moment the dog appears to 
accept his affection the cat does not allow him 
to presume too much. : 

This cat evidently was brought up by some 
person who trained him to mind in his early days, 
and he has not forgotten it. I doubt if he were 
ever out of doors to any great extent. Probably 
he was a cliff dweller whose outdoor recreation 
consisted of short walks on the back piazza or 
possibly the fire escape. The great outdoors 
appalled him at first. He seemed lost in space— 
became easily bewildered—but now he gradually — 
increases his territory and wanders away some 
two or three hundred yards from the door, mak- 
ing his way to and from rather cautiously, how- 
ever. 

He is well mannered, well trained, affectionate, 
and responds quickly to reasonable commands. 
He is good company and enjoys the fellowship of 
those in the household, and adorns it with his 
presence. Because of his unusual size he attracts 
the attention of those who call at the house, and 
causes favorable comment even by those persons 
who do not care for animals. It is such cats that 
cement that feeling of friendship, loyalty and 
affection between humans and the animal king- 
dom. He has been given the name of Thomas 
and, strange as it may seem, appears to know 
that name, which leads me to believe that per- 
haps it was his christened name. 

It would be very interesting to me to have the 
past history of this very fine cat. I cannot be- 
lieve he has a history of the ordinary, everyday 
type. Heisagentleman, and I know it.—R.C. B. 
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SoutH Wrymouts, April 21, 1930. 

Concerning the mongrel Airdale which we 
brought home from your place over a month ago, 
the following information may be of interest: 

1. He now answers (quite often at least) to the 
name of Robin. Behind us is Robinswood, and 
we live on Robinswood Road. 

2. He seems to be as completely ‘“‘sold’”’ on us 
as we are on him. 

3. He is in good health and seems happy. 

4. When he first came here, we kept him tied 
or in the house for about a fortnight. The first 
time we let him out free, he went away and was 
gone until he met me on the road home and came 
along with me. The next time he was gone until 
someone else spied him, and I called him. The 
third time, he came home about ten o’clock. The 
fourth time, he was gone forty-eight hours, but 
came home of his own accord. Today, the latest 
occasion of our letting him go free, he came back 
of his own accord at about 5:30, after an absence 
of slightly over four hours. We feel quite safe 
in letting him go out alone now. Very evidently 
48 Robinswood Road is home in Robin’s canine 
brain. 

5. He will not eat raw meat, but what he won’t 
do to a bone isn’t worth referring to. 

6. We enjoy him immensely. If all people 
who take dogs from your establishment are as 
satisfied as we are, I can easily understand how 
you dispose of your dogs so quickly.—L. M. G. 


NEwWFANE, VT., July 21, 1930. 

I am very much pleased to report that the dog 
I got from you June 10 is doing nicely and is more 
than satisfactory. In fact he has really exceeded 
our expectations. We have about 1,000 chickens 
which are raised for broilers. We wanted a 
young dog to bring up and train to keep strict 
watch over the brooder houses, against thieving 
at night, and from trespassers in our garden, 
which covers over an acre, a part of which we 
have harvested over ten bushels of strawberries, 
and expect about the same amount of cultivated 
blackberries and raspberries soon. The dog, 
being young, has learned to guard our place, and 
is learning many of the ways in which we wish 
him to act, and seems very much contented to 
stay about home and do his duty. He has 


learned his name, Dan, and will give his paw and 
answer our calls for him, no matter what he is 
doing. He is affectionate to all the family, 
especially to my little seven-year-old granddaugh- 
ter, and they play together like children. He is 
not in the least cross or rough, but decidedly 
makes himself heard when strangers cross our 
grounds. Weare very much delighted with him 
and wish to express our thanks and appreciation 
of your service to us. We have had dogs from 
you before and have always been well pleased, 
and have found them exactly as you represented. 
Again thanking you for all you have done for us. 
A WE: 


Boston, December 26, 1930. 
Enclosed is a dollar; small, but every bit helps. 
Let me tell you something I saw today about 
twelve o’clock on the corner of Boylston and 
Clarendon Streets. A forlorn looking black and 
white cat got caught in the traffic and didn’t 
know which way to turn. The kind hearted 
officer stopped all traffic, tried to make the cat go 
across the street. When she decided she wouldn’t 
go he kindly took her up and carried her across. 
I thanked him and told him I would report his 
kind act to you. It will be good to insert in your 
paper.—C.. EL. G. T. 
293 Marlboro St. 
(This letter was forwarded by Superintendent 
Crowley to the traffic officer indicated.) 


Me.ross, Mass., May 21, 1930. 

The wire-haired terrier which we took from 
you April 21 has become a loved member of our 
household. He is in very good health and 
evidently has been well trained in every way. 
My two boys think the world of him, and we are 
grateful to the Animal Rescue League for such a 
pet.—R. B. W. 


Many interesting incidents connected with the 
animals brought to our doors or those going out 
into new homes occur daily. A rather pathetic 
group one day attracted much attention, when a 
deaf and dumb man and wife came in seeking a 
dog, and our only means of knowing what they 
wanted was through the interpretation of their 
small grandchild. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


| 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone: Hancock 9170 
%>—=16AA > —_> 
Administration Building Includes Kennels, Clinic, Receiving Station for 
Small Animals and Educational Department 


Incorporated 
March 13, 1899 


Organized 
February 9, 1899 


[ 


Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM, Managing Director MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
FREDERICK O. HOUGHTON BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR. 


IGA —_? 
ANIMALS RECEIVED IN THE YEAR 1930 
Cats . 59,279 
Dogs. 15,798 
Horses ee 626 
Birds st eR ne 295 


Miscellaneous small animals . 199 


76,197 


A FREE CLINIC FOR ANIMALS 


has been maintained for 32 years 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 
DR. J. H. EMMERSON, Assistant Veterinarian 


EIGHT MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND TEN AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY aie A Cee 
NortTH END, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
SouTH END . PA OAR laa 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE . 
DEDHAM . 

East Boston 

WEsT LYNN . 

CHELSEA . 

DORCHESTER 


17 LAMBERT AVENUE 

39 NorTH BENNET STREET 
109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
79 MOoRE STREET 


PINE R1IpGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


341a MERIDIAN STREET 
4 NEPTUNE STREET 
36 FOURTH STREET 
76a BOSTON STREET 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to 
owners who cannot afford to pay for board and care are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks and restored to 
condition for work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders 
received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 


